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he writes to Sir Alexander, inquiring how long it will be
before the rest of mankind regain their senses.

"Humphrey Newmixon," a dry-as-dust historian of the
fortieth century, depicts from that distant day the manners
of the eighteenth century. His learned work is based upon
a few fragments which he luckily discovered of the "Annals
or Journals" written by one Sir Alexander Drawcansir,
who flourished during the reign of "George the Good.''
If Sir Alexander, he says, wrote anything else, it has not
survived to this fortieth century. "Tom TeUtruth," who
has wasted the better part of his youth on the classics and
other university studies, proves the uselessness of an
education derived from books, while "Antigallicus" com-
ments on an advertisement of a Frenchman who professes
to teach all the languages and all the sciences without the
least effort on the part of the learner. In contrast with
these triflers, "Axylus," an old bachelor upwards of sixty,
moralizes on the case of Mary Blandy, just convicted at
Oxford of poisoning her father. The amiable "Axylus,"
a cousin to Squire Allworthy or Parson Adams, finds his
sole delight in the happiness of others and in reading the
works of Dr. Barrow. "lago" sneers at him as a fool.
It was thus impossible for Fielding, essentially a novelist,
to conduct a newspaper without projecting himself into a
motley group of characters.

All this is not to say that Fielding received no assistance,
nor that all his correspondents were imaginary. His clerk
Joshua Brogden, it is implied in several places,* selected
the most interesting cases of the Bow Street court for the
inspection of the justice before their publication. In this
work Brogden became so skilled that Fielding, if we are
to take soberly a remark in number twenty, sometimes left
even the comment to him. Still, instances of this freedom
seem to be rare. Most of the comment, advice, and in-

* Nos. 2, 20, 21, 72.

369n, whether the English taste can be
